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jecture, from whence came this nearer world which
we inhabit; what cause or agency made it what it is,
.and on what powers depend its future fate ? "Who
would not desire this more ardently than any other
.conceivable knowledge, so long as there appeared the
slightest hope of attaining it ? "What would not one
give for any credible tidings from that mysterious
region, any glimpse into it which might enable us to
-see the smallest light through its darkness, especially
any theory of it which we could believe, and which
represented it a$ tenanted by a benignant and not a
hostile influence ? But since we are able to penetrate
into that region with the imagination only, assisted
by specious but inconclusive analogies derived from
human agency and design, imagination is free to fill
up the vacancy with the imagery most congenial to
itself; sublime and elevating if it be a lofty imagina-
tion, low and mean if it be a grovelling one.

Heligion and poetry address themselves, at least in
one of their aspects, to the same part of the human-
.constitution : they both supply the same want, that of
ideal conceptions grander and more beautiful than we
' ,see realized in the prose of human life. Religion, as
distinguished from poetry, is the product of the
-craving to know whether these imaginative concep-
tions have realities answering to them in some other
world than ours. The mind, in this state, eagerly
matches at any rumours respecting other worlds,